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THE LOVE OF GOD. 
On, love of God! how strong and true! 
Eternal, and yet ever new, 
Uncomprehended and unbought, 
Beyond all knowledge and all thought. 


Oh, love of God! how deep and great! 
Far deeper than man’s deepest hate ; 
Self-fed, self-kindled, like the light, 
Changeless, eternal, infinite. 


Oh, love of God! our shield and stay, 
Through all the perils of our way ; 

Eternal love, in thee we rest, 
For ever safe, for ever bless'd. 


Exchange. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SUSAN ROBERTS: 
IN MEMORIAM 

“To each human being God assigns a definite career, and 
He assigns a definite period in which that career is to be 
run. It is wholly immaterial whether a given life is, as is 
sometimes said, long, or whether it is short. It is not too 
short for a full consummation of the mission assigned that 
life. To him who is trying to do his duty there is no such 
thing as a premature death.” 
AmonaG the early purchasers of large tracts of land in 
that portion of New Jersey now known as Burling- 
ton county, was John Roberts, an emigrant from 
Wales, who, with Daniel Wills and others, sailed in 
1677 from England in the good ship Kent. 

Annoyed by the persecutions to which dissenters 
from the Established Church were subjected, he 
hoped to attain greater freedom under the tolerant 
government established by William Penn in the new 
world. 

The result proves the wisdom of his decision. 
Notwithstanding the changes during more than two 
centuries, most of his numerous descendants are at- 
tached to the principles of Friends, and some are 
still living on farms comprised in the earliest grants 
—in homesteads dear from association with the past. 
Being Friends and being Welsh, the Roberts family 
have preserved with sacred care their genealogical 
tree. The great grandson of the first John, Samuel 
Roberts, was occupied in 1809 in building a new house 
in Evesham, on a productive farm about four miles 
from Moorestown, famous for the beauty and size of 
its ancient shade trees. This brick house, after the 
fashion of the times, had corner fire-places, wooden 
mantel-pieces, chair boards running round the room, 
and an abundance of doors and windows for ample 
light and ventilation, so that when the family gath- 
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ered about the hearth in winter, as when they rested 
at the open doorway or on the porch in summer, they 
might look out upon grassy lawn, wide-spreading 
fields, and ample barns, all breathing an air of sub- 
stantial comfort. 

Whilst Samuel, the father of Asa Roberts, was 
finishing the homestead, the parents of little Anna 
Lippincott were training their daughter, though all 
unconscious of her future lot, to fill the position of 
happy mistress of this house. She also 
her history to an ancient English family. 

The era of corner fire-places is also the era of sam- 
plers. It was the duty of every girl to become skill- 
ful in the art of marking linen for clothing and for 
household uses. 


traces back 


One of Anna’s daughters treasures the sampler 
signed “Anna Lippincott, Westfield school, 1809.” 
On it are displayed the letters of alphabets, small and 
large, wrought in various styles of stitches, besides a 
landscape, with house, trees, flowers, and birds, also 
two selections of verses whose theme is “ Friend- 
ship.” The first selection extols friendship; the 
second reads thus : 

“Absent or dead, still let a friend be dear: 
A sigh the absent claim, the dead a tear.” 

Twelve years later Asa Roberts aged twenty-six 
married Anna Lippincott aged twenty-five, and the 
house above described became their home. Sons 
and daughters were born unto them. The elder ones 
were carefully trained by the loving mother, but 
when the fifth child, Susan,was only three years old, 
the wife of Asa Roberts died, at the early age of forty. 
Susan was too young to have a definite memory of 
her mother, or to realize, till after many years, her 
irreparable loss. The father, with the aid of his eld- 
est daughter, still in years a child, nurtured his little 
ones, the youngest being the infant sister of Susan. 
The latter, healthy and vigorous, rapidly developed 
unugtal strength of body and of mind. Living much 
out of doors, she observed and she dreamed, with a 
nice observation of nature and a rich fancy that filled 
her world with rosy light. In her dwelt, side by 
side, a self-reliant independence with an artistic and 
poetic spirit. 

So soon as of sufficient age she had, together with 
the children of the neighborhood, such instruction 
as was given in the country school. What she 
learned at school, however, seemed to hold a second- 
ary place in the memory of the affectionate child, 
who found in her father a genial companion and lov- 
ing instructor. Again and again she wasin the habit 
of recalling the delightful hours, especially the First- 
day afternoons or evenings, when her father read 
aloud the simple, absorbing narratives from the Bible 
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and answered her questions as imagination pictured 
vividly before her the scenes, actions, and characters 
delineated on the pages of the Sacred Book. 

Fortunate is the farmer who knows how to repair 
his harness and farm implements and needs not to 
wait for the long-coming cooper or carpenter. In an 
upper room of the carriage house Asa Roberts had 
fitted up a work room with bench, table, and needful 
tools, and here, from time to time, he made repairs. 
In this attractive room the children often sought the 
generous-hearted, loving father who, at their coming, 
laid aside his work to play with them a game of“ Fox 
and Geese” or “The Nine Menof Morris,” using the 
boards he himself had made for the amusement of 
the little ones. 

But Susan cared more for the father’s society and 
conversation than for the games. 

From early childhood she had a thirst for knowl- 
edge and eagerly grasped every chance of mental de- 
velopment. The home library, composed of a few 
standard works and Friends’ books, was soon ex- 
hausted. The omnivorous reader rejected nothing 
within her reach, from the Bible to the daily news- 
paper, and ever longed for more. 

During the exciting campaign that resulted in the 
election of Wm. Henry Harrison to the Presidential 
office, Susan, though but seven years of age, was 
deeply impressed with the earnest words of her father 
and his friends as they discussed the political ques- 
tions of the country. Those that gathered at Asa 
Roberts’s home were mostly Whigs, and as the child’s 
mind developed she learned of her father his views 
of the leading political parties and the underlying 
principles of the government. 

Two events during the year 1845 exerted a lasting 
influence on her intellectual growth. A youth from 
Philadelphia who was placed under her father’s 
guardianship, took up his residence at the home, and 
brought with him a portion of the library of his re- 
cently deceased father. Seeing the girl’s eagerness to 
read he freely offered to her the use of his library, — 
books of which she had heard but which she now 
saw for the first time within her reach. What a 
treasure were “The Complete Works of Shakes- 
peare,” “The Works of Walter Scott,” and many 
others, to the eager reader with the retentive 
memory! Beside the books, the youth, who re- 
mained several years, gladly loaned the various peri- 
odicals and papers regularly received from thé City. 

Many household employments became more and 
more distasteful, the more she was chided for neglect- 
ing them in her passion for reading. A book became 
her inseparable companion, opening up a new world 
and fresh surroundings. Then commenced a habit 
continued through life of having a book open on the 
table whilst her hands were busy in the mechanical 
work of sewing. As the stitches were fixed in the 
garment some striking passage of prose or poetry was 
still more firmly fixed in her soul to be used long after 
the garment had perished. During childhood she 
read the Bible from Genesis to Revelation whilst 
making her morning toilet and arranging her abun- 
dant hair. 

The second important event of 1845 was her en- 








trance into the Moorestown Academy. The principal, 
Mary 8S. Lippincott, belonged to the Hallowell fam- 
ily, so distinguished as educators, and was the wife of 
Isaac Lippincott, Susan’s maternal uncle. The Acad- 
emy was patronized by families living at a distance 
as well as by those in and near Moorestown. Here 
Susan remained as a boarding pupil during six years, 
and necessarily made a large circle of acquaintance. 
The home feeling was maintained by her frequent 
Saturday visits, and the long summer vacations spent 
onthe farm. The time atschool was devoted to study 
but progress in school work waseasy to one with acon- 
stant thirst for knowledge avd a superior power of 
comprehension. Yet no school routine ever repressed 
or much interfered with the love of fun, the keen 
sense of humor and the sunny temperament inheri- 
ted from her father. 

Of course she took a prominent part in the frolic 
and fun which school girls delight to indulge in, and 
her school-mates still recall many of ner pranks. 

One tells the following story: A rule of the school 
required the boarders to assemble before meals and 
form in procession so as to enter the dininy-room in 
due order, the shortest girls leading the procession 
and the tallest bringing up therear. It was also in- 
cumbent on each girl to wear a white apron, with 
long strings neatly tied at the waist. 

One day Susan, passing slowly down the proces- 
sion to take her place in the rear, was tempted to 
loosen as many of the apron strings as she could, so 
that the aprons would slip down and introduce a 
scene of confusion through the whole line as the din- 
ing-room was entered. 

To one of the girls detecting her in the act of 
loosening the string, she softly said, ‘ Excuse me, I 
have pulled thy apron string.” The girl accepted 
the apology till Susan added waggishly, “ It was done 
on purpose.” 

During the home visits her interest in political 
questions was kept alive by the conversations of her 
father and the neighbors, and sometimes she repeated 
at school the warm assertions of the Whigs and their 
opinions concerning Democrats and Democratic meas- 
ures. A fellow pupil, the daughter of a Democrat, 
resented the remarks and made some unguarded 
charges against the Waigs, quoting her father, too, as 
authority. The Whig girls looked upon this as 
“heresy ” and declared that such expressions could 
not be tolerated at Aunt Mary’s. A council was held 
with closed doors, and due punishment was decided 
upon. The offender was suddenly seized and carried 
to a pit in the corner of the lawn. Into this pit she 
was thrust,and was buried under a mass of autumnal 
leaves, from which she was released when the object 
lesson had been duly learned : that the heretical poli- 
tics should be buried in her own soul whilst under 
Aunt Mary’s roof. 

Though 3usan’s share in the transaction was due 
to her unusual physical strength and to her love of 
fun and frolic, she often laughed at this manifestation 
of intolerance in the youny as illustrative of many a 
scene recorded on the sober payes of history. 

Nor did the teachers escape this “ enfant terrible.” 
One annoyed by being called “ The Mistus ” had ex- 
pressed her dislike of the nickname. 
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One day Susan Roberts called on this teacher, 
who lived not far from the school, and asked at the 
door in aspirit of mischief, “ Can I see the‘ Mistus’ ?” 
The teacher hearing the inquiry, called from the up- 
per floor, “ Say ‘She is dead.’” Susan Roberts showed 
no surprise but changing her tone asked with pathos, 
and so clearly as to be distinctly heard on the second 
floor, “ May I see the body ?” 

Yet for her teachers she always retained a friend- 
ship, and never failed to express her grateful appre- 
ciation of their instructions. Asking class-mates and 
teachers their impression of her in these young days, 
they describe her as original, independent, fearless, 
firm and faithful. Hers was a strong, positive char- 
acter, attractive to some,—to some utterly incompre- 
hensible. 

The constant intercourse with many associates, 
and the influence of teachers modified but could not 
efface characteristics that made her an unique woman 
There was but one Susan Roberts. 

In 1850 a good Library was established in Moores- 
town, in which Susan was of course interested ; and 
after leaving the Academy in 1851, she found it a 
great convenience. But, not proving a financial suc- 
cess, it ultimately became burdensome to most of its 
managers, and finally, largely fell into her hands,— 
she assuming and paying the bills, rents, and other 
debts accrued, and retaining for her own use such of 
the books, not otherwise disposed of, as she cared to 
keep. 

After leaving the Academy Susan lived on the 
farm, teaching for several seasons at Fellowship stimu- 
lating intellectual growth in the neighborhood, and 
spending leisure hours in extended reading, as she 
now possessed a small but excellent library. During 
these years her father decided to give to his son Em- 
mor the charge of the farm, whilst he with his wife 
moved into Moorestown. Thus Susan, with her 
younger sister, remained at the homestead with their 
brother until his marriage in 1857, when they re- 
signed to the bride the management of the home. 
For Susan was now ready to return to Aunt Mary’s 
asateacher. Her c!ass-mates had all departed, and 
a new generation of girls filled their deserted places. 

Seven years of devotion to the duties of a teacher, 
seven years of conscientious effort to promote the in- 
terests of Aunt Mary on the one hand and the progress 
of the pupils on the other hand, led to much watch- 
fulness and self-control. 

The whole residence of thirteen years at the Acad- 
emy covered no small portion of her life. During the 
formative period as a pupil, and the enthusiastic la- 
bors as a teacher, she made many friends who delight 
to acknowledge their indebtedness to her kindly 
nature and educational ability. 

A short walk from the Academy reached to her 
father’s house, which, two years after her return to 
Aunt Mary’s, became a house of mourning. On the 
twenty-fourth of April, 1859, the loving father died, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

Years passed and brought the wish for another 
phase of life ; she desired to establisha home. With 
fully developed powers, Susan realized that life 
might be made larger, fuller, richer, by placing her- 
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self in newsurroundings. So after due consideration 
and consultation with her sister, it was decided to 
move to Philadelphia, and enjoy the advantages of a 
large city. It was not easy to cut loose from ties and 
associations of the country home; from]the large cir- 
cle of relatives and friends; from the meeting-house 
where Aunt Mary was a minister; from Aunt Mary 
herself, so long her adviser,—and make aJnew home 
among strangers in the crowded city. 

Being the controller, not the creature of circum- 
stances, the change was, however, bravely made. 

In Philadelphia were already a few relatives and 
acquaintances. In Philadelphia was the large Society 
of Friends, wherein she was sure to find, sympathy 
and room for work and progress. In Philadelphia 
was a private school of high order, to which she was 
invited as principal teacher. At a convenient dis- 
tance from this school the two sisters purchased acom- 
fortable and roomy house on Mt. Vernon street, and 
therein set up their household gods in the autumn 
of 1865. Here they led a happy life of independ- 
ence. Here was a gathering-place for relatives and 
friends from the country and for anew and ever in- 
At the time of 
Yearly Meeting the dining room seemed elastic, the 
doors stood wide open and every available effort was 
made to entertain strangers. 


creasing circle of city acquaintances. 


The city offered lectures, books, and libraries with 
a fullness hitherto unknown. With her imaginative 


and enthusiastic nature, she prepared lectures on 


Botany, Chemistry, and Astronomy for the instruc- 


tion of her classes in school. A poetic sympathy 
with nature had developed in her early out-of-door 
life, so that, like Hiawatha, she entered into close 
communion with tree and brook, with bird and beast. 
From memory she represented their forms on the 
black-board, and her facility in free-hand drawing 
excited the admiration of her pupils. 

In 1867-68 Rachel L. Bodley, Dean of the 
Women’s Medical College, delivered two courses of 
lectures on Botany. At the close of that on Crypto- 
yams, Dr. Bodley invited members of the class who 
desired to arrange for further study to meet at the 
house of Dr. J. Gibbons Hunt, “ the Natural History 
Club of Philadelphia.” This Club, organized in 1866, 
was now enlarged, though its membership was 
limited to twenty five as a sufficiently large number 
for convenience in meeting at private houses. During 
the winter, mosses, water plants, and animalcule, 
were examined and studied under the scientific 
leadership, and with the excellent microscopes of Dr. 
Hunt. During the spring of 1868 and thereafter for 
several years, the Club members and invited guests 
were in the habit of making excursions for the pur- 
pose of observing the plants in their special habitats, 
and of collecting specimens for study and for preser- 
vation in herbariums. Several of these members be- 
ing teachers, Saturday was generally selected for 
these delightful excursions. 

On Monday afternoons the vasculums were opened 
in aclass-room, at the Friends’ Central School, where 
the Club members gathered around a large table to 
examine and analyse the plants. 


Those who enjoyed these spring and autumn ram- 
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bles and the social gatherings when the reports of 
summer wanderings were read, recall the unvarying 
interest and the charming essays that Susan Roberts 
furnished. 

The last annual report of the Club bears date 
December, 1874, and in 1875 the meetings were sus- 
pended, but during the winter of 1876 many mem- 
bers united to form “ The Fortnightly,” of which dur- 
ing eleven years Susan Roberts was a leading spirit. 
The Club had a new name and a new purpose, as it 
assembled in private houses and discussed in a con- 
versational manner various themes,—artistic, his- 
toric, and literary. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS’ FUNERALS. 
Tue subject of holding funerals at meeting-houses 
instead of at the homes of the deceased, is not a new 
one. Quite recently, however, it has been renewedly 
impressed upon my mind by attendance at the fun- 
eral services of two prominent members of our Soci- 
ety in this city. The home of one was a large house, 
which ordinarily would be considered ample in size 
for any probable requirement. But the Friend had 
a large number of personal friends as well as rela- 
tives, was well known in business circles, and the 


funeral was naturally attended by a large number of | 


persons. I arrived at the house about the time we 
were invited, and found every seat in the lower part 
of the house taken, and with a considerable number 
of others, stood during the entire services. There 
was considerable speaking somewhere upstairs, but 
the speakers, of course, could not be seen by those 
on the lower floor and could be heard only imper- 
fectly and with effort. Altogether, I left the house 
with a feeling that the services had not been satis- 
factory to many of us, although, no doubt, every ar- 
rangement had been made for the comfort of those 
who were in attendance that was possible in a pri- 
vate house, and with an amount of room that is not 
usual. 

The other funeral was one of a prominent and be- 
loved Elder, widely known throughout the limits of 
our Society. His home, a pleasant but not large one, 
where he had lived for a generation in comfort, was 
ample for his modest wants and for the hospitable 
entertainment of his friends, but quite inadequate 
for the comfortable accommodation of the large num- 
ber of friends who gathered to testify by their pres 
ence their respect and love for the deceased. The 
house was overcrowded, perhaps nearly as many 
standing as seated on the first floor, the hall being 
completely filled from tho room in the back building 
to the front door, while some probably were unable 
to enter. I arrived punctually at the hour invited, 
but found all the seats taken, and was compelled to 
stand over one hour in great discomfort, and, with 
others, was so closely packed that the heat was hard 
to bear ; it was difficult even to change one’s posi- 
tion. Women stood part of the time, and one man 
Friend, over eighty years of age, stood in the hall 
from the time of his arrival until the close of the 
services, 








Now, both these deceased Friends were ever 
thoughtful of the comfort of others, solicitious for the 
welfare of their fellows, and active in all movements 
for their relief. It would seem that when the last sad 
rites were to be paid to their memories, suitable 
provision should in some way have been made 
for the comfort of their sorrowing friends. No 
criticism whatever is meant to be made as to the 
action of the relatives of the deceased. They but 
followed the almost universal custom both in the 
Society and out of it, and as ample provision was 
made as is possible in private houses. But this 
communication is meant to direct the attention of 
Friends (who, with all their well-known conserva- 
tism, are also well known to have been leaders in 
some substantial reforms), to the custom itself, with a 
view of gradually bringing about a change. Private 
houses are almost all illy adapted to the proper and 
solemn performance of funeral services. Where any 
considerable number of persons are in attendance 
there is almost invariably personal discomfort and 
oftentimes real risk to health. Those who obtain 
seats in the crowded house almost always are com- 
pelled to breathe the close and stifling air of over- 
heated, insufficiently-ventilated rooms, and on reach- 
ing the outside air are liable to colds, while those 
who stand in the crowded hallway, besides the real 
fatigue of standing, are exposed to the drafts caused 
by the opening doors. It is an old saying that many 
a funeral has been caused by a funeral, and it is 
doubtless true. It should not be so, however; when 
we join in the last sad tributes to our departed friends, 
it should not be at personal risk or with discomfort. 
I believe that the risk to health and the personal 
discomfort has kept many a person away from such 
gatherings who would have attended if it were the 
custom to make suitable provision for those invited 
and expected. And I think the habit of attending 
funerals an excellent one, and one that should be en- 
couraged. Nothing else brings before us so vividly 
the uncertainty of life,and no meetings are so sol- 
emn and impressive as a properly conducted meeting 
upon the occasion of a funeral. 

There are, however, other reasons than those 
above referred to of personal discomfort and ‘risk to 
health, why such services should not be held in 
private houses. The decorum and solemnity that 
should be the distinctive feature of all such occasions 
cannot always be as well maintained in a private 
house as is desirable. The assembly cannot be all 
gathered in one room, but those composing it are ne- 
cessarily scattered in different parts of the house, 
Speaking in one part of the house cannot be heard 
properly,in all parts and it not infrequently happens 
that two ministers are engaged in speaking at the 
same time, to the confusion of those who happen to 
be between the two, within reach of both voices, and 
distracting even to the immediate audiences of both 
speakers, while the solemnity of the occasion is some- 
times necessarily marred. Now wherein lies the ob- 
jection to holding the funeral services in comfortable, 
well-heated, well-ventilated meeting-houses, where 
every one, knowing there would be ample accommo- 


, dation, could go at the time appointed and obtain a 
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comfortable seat, and listen to any testimonies that 
might be borne and be impressed with the double 
solemnity which would attach to the meeting in a 
place of worship of a company of mourners for the 
dead? Such a meeting would invariably be conducted 
according to the good order of the Society, and would 
be much more impressive than the sometimes neces- 
sarily disjointed and uncomfortable proceedings at 
private houses. Certainly there can be no more sol- 
emn occasion than the burial of those near and dear 
to us, and it would seem that all the accessories to its 
accomplishment in a fitting manner should be pro- 
vided. Such accessories cannot be adequately pro- 
vided in private houses, and for this reason, and for 
the sake of the living, the subject is brought to the 
attention of Friends, that due consideration be given 
it and steps be taken towards carrying into practical 
operation the views herein submitted. Old customs 
are hard to change, and especially in such matters as 
the burial of the dead, the arrangements being gener- 
ally made at short notice and the surviving members 
of the family not in aframe of mind adapted to the 
suggestion of any other course than an adherence to 
custom. But as a matter of practical importance, one 
affecting the comfort and health of everyone at some- 
time,—and with many of us oftentimes,—as a matter 
of proper solemnity in the performance of the last 
sad tribute to our departed friends, the whole subject 
is commended tothe consideration of Friends in city 
and country, throughout the limits of our Society. 
Philadelphia. 1. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
SCRIPTURE AUTHORITY. 


Ir is perhaps patent to even the superficial observer 


that the tendency of most of the theological teach- 
ings, in the past, and largely in the present, is tow- 
ards the acceptance of the Bible as authority for the 
proof of every doctrine, and for the propriety of 
every practice. This is based upon the idea of its 
verbal inspiration, and hence whatever cannot be 
proven by some text of Scripture is a delusion and a 
heresy. And it mustalso be admitted that this view, 
though in a somewhat modified form, has found ad- 
herents within our branch of the Society of Friends ; 
it therefore may be a proper subject of inquiry, 
whether itis true and how far it may be applicable 
in molding human thought and action as affecting 
human happiness. 

If it be true that the Bible is the only rule of faith 
and practice, as some assert, by what standard are we 
to judge as to which of its precepts it is necessary for 
us to be governed by,—since there are many differ- 
ent ideas regarding the meaning of its plainest texts. 
One man or one body of men asserts that an expres- 
sion found iu the Scriptures must be accepted and 
understood in its literal form, as we now understand 
the meaning of words, and to do this requires 
only the exercise of man’s rational intellectual 
faculties, cultured as these may be in theological 
schools. Another man or body of men thinks that 
to the same expression there is a deeper spiritual 
meaning, and therefore cannot feel bound to accept a 
merely literal rendering. If the Bible be the ulti- 





mate authority by which to test our faith and prac- 
tice, who is to decide which of these views is right ? 

Take for instance one of the ten commandments. 
It is short, and as it would seem to most, very plain; 
but when we come to critically examine it, how 
widely different minds diverge. “Thou shalt not 
kill.” Kill what? The theologian is ready at a mom- 
ent to answer, “thy fellow man.” But the literal 
rendering of the text does not stop there. If taken 
as it stands it would mean,“ thou shalt not take or 
destroy life.” And if we give it this wide significa- 
tion, (and why not, if we are todepend upon an abso- 
lutely literal rendering?) man would be prohibited 
from the destruction of all animal life, and hence 
would be deprived of sustenance to 
own existence. “But 
tended to carry itthus far.” 


maintain his 
wa3 not in- 
Then such an objection 


says one, “it 
must place a limit to the literal rendering of the text, 
and where is the arbiter that shall decide what that 
limit shall be? 

Again let me advert to another: “ If a man’s ways 
please the L rd, He will make his enemies to be at 
peace with him.” If we undertake to give 
literal acceptation, all history will at once contradict 
our rendering, because that history tells us that the 
best who have ever lived have suffered much from 


to this a 


the enmity of their fellows, and many of them, even 
Jesus himself, were put to death by the malevolence 
and envy of men. This then will not do for our au- 
thority ; and do we look at it another way, and turn 
from its narrow literal rendering to a more spiritual 
find man has that 
can destroy his happiness, are his uncontrolled pas- 


sions and propensities. 


one, we the only enemies a 
So if a man’s ways please the 
Lord, He will control these and make them be at 
peace with him. 
dering. 


But this would bea spiritual ren- 


I might add page after page of such incongruities, 
but these are sutlicient to indicate my line of thought, 
—that it is not safe to assume that any interpretation 
of the texts of the Bible can be accepted in an ex- 
actly similar way by all minds, and they cannot, 
therefore, be rightfully regarded as the one authority 
for the “ truths of every doctrine and the propriety 
of every practice,” and as no one can rightfully as- 
sume that his or her version is the infallible one, so 
no one can rightfully assume to denounce another as 
heretical because he differs from him in his idea how 
some passages in the Scriptares are to be understood. 
There is no form of religious idea that has yet been 
promulgated that could not be substantiated by a 
prejudiced rendering of some text of the Bible, and 
because of this fact it becomes unsafe to assume that 
has the universal authority which I 
have adverted to. 

Again, if we are to depend upon the Bible en- 
tirely for such authority, it follows that if there were 
no Bible there would be now no knowledge of God and 
of man’s duty towards Him and one another, and this 
idea my own personal experience would prove to be 
false. Again, men might refuse to read their Bibles, 
and, according to its literal rendering, ‘‘ Where there 
is no law there is no transgression,” they might claim 
they had not any knowledge of what they ought to 
do, and so could not or would not be held accounta- 


its verbal text 
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ble for the commission of sin. Again, the teachings 
of Jesus differ widely concerning human conduct 
from those of the patriarchs and the prophets. 
Which must be our authority? And can that be 
binding as authority which in itself differs so widely ? 

I do not pen these lines in any captious spirit, but 
to lead the mind of the reader to a higher authority 
than the Scriptures, and to a thought more in con- 
formity with the fundamental principles of the 
Friend. To this: That God teaches the children of 
men, immediately and directly, showing them what 
is the duty each individual must do in order to live 
in harmony and acceptance with him; that revela- 
tion is the authority by which the man must be gov- 
erned ; and that it becomes to him,—whatever it may 
be to others,—the rule by which to try the truth of 
every doctrine and the propriety of every practice. 
By it he will be enabled to use the Bible as corrobo- 
rative evidence of the truth of these revelations, and 
by it he will be enabled to understand what was re- 
vealed to others in the past. By it he can discern 
the truths found in the Bible, though they may be 
clothed in Oriental and figurative expression. By it 
he can determine how far for him he may use the lit- 
eral interpretations of the texts, because they will be 
opened by this revelation just as far as they will be 
adapted to his needs, either for himself or to use for 
the benefit of others. 

The Bible, then, instead of supplanting the source 
from which it itself came, becomes an instrument in 
the Divine hand to corroborate present revelation. 
It takes on, in the minds of those who so come to 
understand it,an increased beauty, and its truths 
have to them a more practical application. And I 
feel that in no one thing has the Society of Friends 
a greater mission than to bear a testimony in a prac- 
tical manner of the truthfulness of their fundamen- 
tal principle of the immediate revelation of the Di- 
vine mind as being able to-day to preserve men from 
all wrong conduct, to lead to the performance of all 
that is truly philanthropic, to incite in and teach 
man to live up to the highest ideal of God as love, in 
as far as man may live it, and to use the Bible as a 
secondary means to promote that object. 


JouN J, CORNELL. 
Mendon, N. Y., First month 13. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REMINISCENCES OF ELISHA TYSON. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 

“He possessed wonderful acuteness of understand- 
ing, quickness of perception,and readiness of reply.” 
Of his dauntless courage, his biographer presents a 
very remarkable instance,which with some condensa- 

tion is as follows: 

“On one occasion he received intelligence that 
three colored persons, supposed to be kidnapped, had 
been seen with a notorious slavetrader, in a carriage, 
moving rapidly towards a quarter in which there was 
a den of man hunters. It was late when he received 
this information, which was immediately given to 
the authorities. As the testimony offered was not in 
their opinion sufficiently strong to induce immediate 
action, Mr. Tyson was obliged to seek aid in other 





quarters. He therefore asked certain persons who 
had sometimes assisted him in such cases, to go with 
him to the suspected spot in order to obtain addi- 
tional proof. One after the other made excuse, until 
he found himself without hope of assistance. But he 
did not give up the case; alone he determined to en- 
ter the slave pen to see and judge for himself. So 
much time had been spent in these fruitless efforts 
for aid that it was late at night when he set out on 
foot, without a weapon of defense, in the midst of the 
darkness, for his destination. This was on the out- 
skirts of the city,—a public house in pretense,—but 
really appropriated by a band of slave traders. Mr. 
Tyson went up to the door and for a moment listened. 
Suddenly a loud laugh broke forth which was soon 
drowned in a chorus of laughter. He rapped loudly 
but without apparent notice. Then finding the door 
unlocked he opened it and entered. Suddenly four 
men made their appearance. They had been carous- 
ing around a table in the center of the room, and 
when alarmed by the noise he had made at the door, 
had gone to get their weapons. Mr. Tyson immedi- 
ately recognized among them the slave trader whose 
conduct had given rise to the suspicions which had 
brought him thither. 

“*T understand,’ said Tyson,‘ there are persons 
confined here entitled to their freedom.’ 

“*You have been wrongly informed,’ answered 
the leader of the four, ‘and besides, what business is 
it of yours?’ 

“* Whether I am wrongly informed can soon be 
made to appear; and I hold it my business, as it is 
the business of every good man in the community, 
to see that all doubts of this kind are settled.’ 

“* You shall come no further,’ said the leader of 
the band, with a fearful oath, and putting himself in 
a menacing attitude. Instantly Mr. Tyson rushed 
forward and broke through the arms of his opposers. 
As he had been repeatedly in the house on similar er- 
rands he knew the way to the dungeon and made for 
it. Onthe way he met another of the band, with a 
lighted candle in one hand and a cocked pistol in the 
other, which he presented at Mr. Tyson’s breast, 
swearing he would shoot if he advanced a step further. 
‘Shoot if thee dare,’ said Tyson in his loudest tones ; 
‘but thee dare not, coward as thou art, for well does 
thee know the gallows would be thy portion.’ 

“ Overcome by the voice and undaunted bearing 
of his opponent, the arm of the jailer fell, and Mr. 
Tyson descended into the vault where the prison- 
ers were confined. There he found six poor crea- 
tures chained to the wall, who shrunk at the sight 
of him, one of them uttering a shriek of terror, mis- 
taking the character of their visitor. He told them 
he was Elisha Tyson, their friend, and inquired if 
any of them were entitled to their freedom. ‘ Yes,’ 
answered one, ‘these two boys say that they and 
their mother here are free, but she can’t speak; she 
is gagged.’ Mr. Tyson on examination found the wo- 
man was really thus deprived of utterance, and re- 
moved the gag from her mouth. Thenshe told him 
she had been set free by a gentlemen on the Eastern 
Shore, and that her two sons, now with her,had been 
born since her manumission, and of course were le- 
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She had come over, she said, to get em- 
ployment, and had been decoyed and brought with 
her children to that place. 

“ Giving the poor creature what present comfort 
he could, Mr. Tyson immediately started to look up 
an officer, who refused to act without a bond of in- 
demnity, which was immediately given. Returning 
at once to the slave den, the woman and her two 
sons were released, and two of the kidnapping party 
arrested and with their late victims lodged in the 
city jail. The final consequence was, that the mother 
and children were adjudged free and the original kid- 
napper sentenced for a term of years to the peniten- 
tiary.” 

Elisha Tyson was not content with striking the 
shackles from the limbs of the slaves, but so far as he 
could, strove to elevate their conceptions of duty and 
conduct. In this heis said to have backed his sound 
advice with demonstrations not purely logical. The 
principal meeting-house of the colored people was 
quite within hearing distance of his home, and the 
worship there became at times so unpleasantly audi- 
ble that he felt it proper to reduce it if possible to a 
more temperate expression. Seizing his hat and cane 
he would stride into their midst and rapping them to 
silence, ask if they “expected to take heaven by 
storm?” If this were not sufficient to restore order, 
sometimes he went so far as to end the meeting by 
putting out the candles. 

That this rather summary style of reproof did not 
alienate the simple people who knew and loved him 
as their “ friend in need,” was shown by the fact told 
by a contemporary that, upon his death, “the num- 
ber that came to view him was incalculable. For 
two days, from an early hour until late at night, the 
house of mourning was crowded with visitors, and 
many a tear, from the eyes of those who owed their 
all of earthly happiness to him, fell upon the shroud 
of their benefactor. The colored population of Bal- 
timore, to the number of more than ten thousand, 
having assembled in their respective meeting-houses, 
united their numbers with the concourse of people 
at his funeral, and thronged along every adjacent and 
circumjacent street.” 


gally free. 


The plainest slab marks his grave in the burial | 


ground of the first meeting-house of Friends in Bal- 
timore. Amongst his papers was found an address: 
“To the people of color of the United States.” This 
is said to be the only writing of importance from his 
hand in existence, and it was signed but a few days 
before his death. It isan admirable paper through- 
out, but as it was written in view of the condition of 
slavery, which has now passed away, its general in- 
terest is necessarily not so great as at the time of its 
preparation. But one passage may be quoted quite 
as applicable now as when expressed in 1824: “I 
feel an ardent desire that you may entertain just con- 
ceptions both of the importance of religion and of 
the nature and obligations of Divine worship. The 
most solemn act which the mind of man can possibly 
be engaged in is the worship of God. The aid of 
words is not necessary to communicate our wants, 
neither is the utmost exertion of the powers of the 
voice capable of reaching the Divine ear with any in- 








creased certainty. True worship is the adoration of 
the soul, and when clothed in vocal expression it 
ought to be with reverence and awe, and under a de- 
meanor marked by that decency and order which the 
knowledge of a God of order necessarily implies.” 

Such were the words, elevated almost to the pitch 
of inspiration, left by Elisha Tyson for the guidance 
and counsel of his humble friends when he should be 
no more. They may be accepted as an expression 
worthy of the motive which sometimes led him, 
while yet in the flesh, into their midst, to reduce to 
greater decorum the unseemly and noisy demonstra- 
tions with which their worship was too often charac- 
terized. In the sixtieth year of his age, he took 
what was then literally “a many days’ journey into 
the wilderness,” on horseback, to Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. He was accompanied by another eminent 
Friend, George Gillingham, and their object was to 
look after the welfare of the Indians, then a great 
concern of Baltimore Meeting. The toil and expos- 
ure of such a journey, for a man of his age, brought 
on a serious attack of illness. He, however, recov- 
ered so far as to allow him to address a council of the 
Indians at Eel river, when he dwelt on the horrors 
of drunkenness, and urged his hearers to cultivate 
their lands and acquire industrious habits. The red 
men are said to have listened with profound atten- 
tion. That his exhortations to these sons of the for- 
est to abstain from the use of intoxicating drinks 
were not of the commonplace of the ordinary dis- 
course, is shown by the well-attested fact that Elisha 
Tyson in his extended mercantile career, declined all 
dealing in intoxicating liquors, nor would he allow 
them even to be placed on storage in his warehouses. 
This, it must not be forgotten, was his practical testi- 
mony on this great question long before organized 
efforts for total abstinence had begun. 

Very appropriately, these slight recollections of 
the great philanthropist, called up by the death of 
Mary Wilson, at the Shelter so kindly provided by 
the ladies of Baltimore, without regard to sect, may 
close with the statement that the institution where 
her days were so peacefully ended, is presided over 
by one of his granddaughters, and that the board of 
managers contains several of his descendants. 


OLD RELIGIONS AND THE NEW. 
“ JuDAISM was not the only preparatory religion for 
Christianity. Paganism, though idolatrous, was a 
sign board pointing to Calvary. With its incarna- 
tions, sacrifices, systems of duties, despairing ethics, 


) and groanings for new conditions, it meant more than 


it proclaimed, and voiced the want of redemption 
and immortality. The weakness of the present day 
criticism of the old systems is that it applies the 


| Gospel] standard to them, whereas they should be in- 


terpreted from their own standpoints rather than 
from ours. This the critic declines to du, and shouts 
his victory at the expense of a faith helpless to an- 
swer for itself and yet defiant of the injustice perpe- 
trated upon it. We shall lose nothing by recogniz- 
ing the essential spirit and meaning of the crumbling 
faiths of the Old World.”—The Methodist Review. 
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THE ART OF SAYING THINGS. 
Ir is not always so much what is said, as how it is said, 
and says it, that effects the minds of those who 


hear. Especially is this true of those subjects which 


exhibit many phases, or points of divergence. Axi- 


omatic truth presents littke upon which the most 
captious may differ, but all those questiqns that grow 
out of the application of accepted truth afford end- 
less themes for discussion and controversy, and this 
for the reason that no cast-iron rule, however bolted 
and riveted by usage and custom to its subject, has 
been strong enough to withstand the inherent force 
of that indwelling principle which is a Divine birth- 
right and will burst every barrier even at the cost of 
human existence. 

Phis is true of all questions of right and authority 
in morals and in religion, and we may add, of civil 
government, a trinity of forces so interdependent 
that the one cannot attain its full development with- 
out the others. And in the various phases presented 
by a fundamental truth, or an accepted dogma, it is 
of great importance that the one who speaks or 
writes, if he hope to be heard and heeded, make sure 
of his ground as the first requisite; then he must 
know how to reach the ears of those he wants to in- 
fluence. The same thought given forth by two individ- 
uals, may have as wide an interpretation as though 
they represented opposite planes of thought, and it 
is this fact that makes the words of one so much 
more acceptable to those who hear than those of an- 
other, who,has not the happy art of putting things to 
advantage. 

In the criticisms of Scripture that are now so freely 
made by teachers and exponents of its statements, 
this is very noticeable. The exposition of a Farrar, 
a Liddon, or a Brooks is received with approval and 
acceptance by liberal and even by conservative 
thinkers, while another, equally desiring to speak 
truly and give forth his honest convictions, but lack- 
ing the faculty of expression,—the art of putting 
things,—will be called to account and receive censure 


that will possibly lead to disfellowship. The piety, 
devotion, and integrity of those who attempt to speak 


with authority must first be established. “The eye 


single” to the purpose of being helpful in words of 


encouragement or instruction must dominate thought 


and purpose, if the hearts of the people are reached 
to their benefit. 


With the wisdom that comes through prudence, 


and a true apprehension of duty and responsibility, 
the “art of saving things” makes the way easy, and 
the most radical utterances, if sincerely and rever- 
ently expressed,and carrying with them the internal 
evidence of Divine origin, will be heard with accept- 
ance. 
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was looked upou as coun- 


numbers of people Many years 


his senior, and he never seemed to consider it other than a 


pleasure to extend to all such the bene judg- 


ment and large experience He was possessed of a pecu- 


it of his rare 


j 


liarly happy, genial, and kindly disposition, able always to 


see the sun behind the clouds, and thus was often privil- 


eged to give comfort and consolation to sorely troubled 


hearts, and although he made no claim to deep religious 


experience, the evident purity of his heart, motives, and 


actions spoke of the peace within more eloquently than 


any words. His perfectly unselfish devotion to his widowed 


1 t} Y 
mothe! 


and his sisters and to his friends was one of the 
most striking and beautiful traits of his character, and fur- 
nished a living example to others that could not have been 
lost, as we must believe icrifice of self meets 
with its reward even in time 

His funeral, which took place at Friends’ meeting-house 
on Park Avenue, 


acquaintances and friends from all ranks of life, the hum- 


was attended by a large concourse of his 


ble rec ipic ntof his daily bounty sitting by the side of the 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 5. 
MonrTH 1, 1891. 
AT HOREB. 


for lam with thee 


SECOND 
ELIJAH 

DEN TEXT.—Fear not 
Read I 


Isaiah 43 


Kings 19: 1-18 

rue story of Elijah at Horeb must ever rank among 
the choicest treasures of sacred literature. It finds 
its application in the life-history of every age since 
the prophet, discouraged and hunted down as a beast 
of prey, fled from the presence of Ahab and his idol- 
atrous surroundings, and in the solitude of the moun- 
tain, made sacred in the early wanderings of his na- 
tion, sought refuge that he might be alone with God. 
It is a typical condition of the human soul when un- 
der the pressure of events above which it has not the 
power to rise, burdened and distressed, yet not pre- 
pared to yield, the outward solitude is sought, that, 
apart from man, away from the busy traflicers of the 
world, it may in the inward silence find the holy 
secret of heavenly strength, and be directed. 

And he (Elijah) arose and went for his life. It was 
told to Elijah what Jezebel, the heathen wife of 
Ahab, was intending against him, and knowing there 
would be no safety for him in any part of the king- 
dom of Israel, he went into Judea. 

A day’s journey into the wilderness. The de- 
sert at the southern extremity of Judea, near the 
town of Beersheba. 


And he requested for himself that he might die, etc. 
The distance he had traveled and the feeling of dis- 
couragement that oppressed him were more than he 
felt able to bear, and he craved only that he might 
be released. This is a condition that often pefalls 
those who give themselves to the work of helping 
others. The servants of our Heavenly Father have 
many times to feel that the work they are doing is 
not appreciated, and query with themselves why they 
have been required to labor in that direction. 

And the angel of the Lord, etc. Here we are brought 
again to one of those Oriental forms of expression 
which are not easily understood. What it conveys to 
us is that Elijah was fed and nourished, and through 
the rest and refreshment which he enjoyed he was 
able to put himself entirely beyond the reach of his 
enemies. 

Unto Hore bh, the Mount of God. Horeb and 
Sinai mean the same; there is no distinction made 
between the mountain peaks. Elijah, perbaps, found 
refuge in the one nearest to Beersheba. 

What doest thou here, Elijah? To hiding in a 
cave was no place for this servant of the Most High, 
and h 
fears and his sense of duty. 


be 


e soon found himself combating between his 


Go forth and stand upon the mount, etc. This was to 
arouse the prophet from the sad, discouraged condi- 
tion into which the trying events so recently trans- 
piring had brought him. He must not doubt the ul- 
of God over 
truth—he had seen the false prophets call vainly 
upon their 


timate triumph all who opposed the 
god for help and their entire overthrow, 
and he must be more courageous. 

A still, small voice. This vision passed before Eli- 
jah, in which the forces of nature spent themselves, 
viving no evidence that the Great Eternal Power by 
It was not 
force, it was not strength, that the sad prophet needed 
to restore to him the sense of the Divine control ; it 


which they were ordered was present. 


was the still, small voice that spoke to his inner con- 
sciousness, that assured him the Holy One of I[srael 
had not forsaken his people. 


“ Fear not, for I am with thee.” 
have brought to timorous or 
touched with an upward impulse more desponding 
hearts, than Text. Not 
only to Isaac of old came the promise, but with no 


Perhaps no words 


more courage souls, 


have those of our Golden 
limit of time or space it speaks to-day to every trust- 
ing, humble, listening soul: “I will be with thee.” It 
has been the privilege and the duty of the Society of 
Friends to proclaim this faith. May we speak of 
George Fox asa modern prophet preaching a world- 
old truth,—that of a God present in each individual 
soul, revealing to it his will concerning it,—a truth 
almost obscured by the worship ofa God far removed 
from earth, communing with man only through the 
words recorded by his faithful servants in ages gone. 

This assurance of the indwelling Presence and the 
inspeaking Word has stimulated countless minds to 
great undertakings, and eased the path of duty be- 
fore unnumbered feet. Without it our early Friends 
—from whose religious fervor and faithfulness to the 


| revealed Will we sometimes appear reprobate—could 











not have endured so calmly imprisonment and mar- 
tyrdom. 

Our lesson story records the experience of one 
whose life was dedicated to the service of God ; per- 
forming faithfully his known duty, he waited for the 
Voice which would direct his next step. Blessed are 
we, if, like Elijah, we dwell so close to the Father 
that our ear is attuned to the Voice that speaks in the 
quiet! If we hear the question, “ What doest thou ?” 
may we be able to answer that we “ have been very 
jealous for the Lord God of Hosts ;” that we, too, 
have labored for the overthrow of Baal, and have de- 
sired the growth among men of the honor and love 
of the Father. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


In order to comprehend the slaughter of the dis- 
comfited prophets of Baal which followed this signal 
triumph of Elijah, we must take into considera- 
tion the state of society as then existing, and the 
cruelty which characterized, intercourse between na- 
tions and tribes of men. 

The history of the Semites, to which race the He- 
brews belong, does not reveal any want of regard fot 
the members of the several tribes composing that 
race; the feeling to stand by, to defend, and protect 
one another, of the same tribe or family, was in no 
sense wanting among them, but for those outside the 
tribe there was little respect ; the slightest provoca- 
tion would be followed by wanton cruelty and blood- 
shed. This is true of the earliest records of all the na- 
tions of antiquity. The races of men learned first of 
all to be kind and helpful to those of the same lineal 
descent as themselves, the Patriarch became the first 
ruler, and it required ages of obedience and experi- 
ence under this primitive tutelage,and a slow advance- 
ment in general knowledge, to enable the race, in any 
sense to recognize and accept a broader idea of 
brotherhood. 

The several tribes of the Hebrew Semites were no 
exception to this general condition in the beginning 
of their history ; the progress they made towards a 
more humane policy placed them foremost in the 
rank of moral advancement, yet with all they had 
gained as an independent nation they had yet to 
learn that God,—the Jehovah whom they worshiped, 
—the God of the whole earth, was not their God in 
any special or restricted sense that made their nation 
the object of his protecting care, to the neglect of any 
other portion of the human family. 

They believed in personal righteousness, and that 
only those who were conscious of a desire to be ac- 
ceptable to God were his obedient children. It re- 
quired more than a thousand years of struggle and 
of discipline for the nation to reach the exalted stan- 
dard, when one could be born among them,—the Per- 


fect One, whose lessons of love, of brotherhood, of 
kindness, and of mercy would be the seed-corn of 


the world’s endeavor, through whose teaching later 
on men of his own nation would dare to proclaim 
that God is not the God of the Jew only, but also of 


the Gentile. The progress has been slow, and there | 


have been many lapses just as it was in that distant 
age. 
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taken nearly twice a thousand years to bring man- 
kind to a realization of what this word brother means 
in the sense that God is the Father of the whole hu- 
man family,and all are his children. Slowly are we 
learning this great world-lesson, and as we reflect 
upon the progress we are making, we have need to 
look with great charity upon the doings of those who 
lived in the earlier times, seeing what multiplied cen- 
turies of training it has required to bring about the 
small measure of apprehension of what is due from 
man to man that has been reached, and of respect 
for the rights of nations. 

The victorious prophet, as he joins the multitude 
that runs before the chariot of the king, to do him 
honor, is not prepared to find the hatred of Jezebel 
so intensified because of the slaying of all the proph- 
ets of Baal, including the “four hundred” who ate 
at her table, and it is necessary for him to again flee 
for his life. Utterly discouraged and craving death, 
he hastens to the fastnesses of Horeb and gives him- 
self up to despondency. The transition from an ex- 
ultant victor to a fleeing fugitive, fed by an unknown 
hand and protected by a cleft of the rock, is an ex- 
perience that only such men are called to endure. 
Elijah learns in the solitude and loneliness of the 
cave, that he is not the only one who has been “ very 
jealous for the Lord, the God of Hosts,” and that Je- 
hovah has yet work for his prophet, if he is ready 
and willing to be again at the post of duty. 

How often we need to be reminded of this, and to 
be recalled from the discouragements and repinings 
that so often succeed occasions of spiritual exaltation 
at some small success which becomes as “ the snare 
of the fowler,” to our onward progress. 

Truly, at such times we need the “ whirlwind,” 
the “ earthquake, and the consuming fire” to bring 
us into that condition of quiet lowliness in which we 
can hear the momentous inquiry of “ the still, small 
voice,” What doest thou here? and make fitting an- 
swer to its searching call. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TRIP TO ALASKA BY THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC.—IV. 
FROM FORT TONGAS OT FORT WRANGEL., 
On the 16th of Eighth month, at 1 p. m., we stopped 
at Fort Tongas, the southernmost white settlement 
in Alaska, opposite Dixon’s Entrance. From this 


| point, if all things were favorable, a ship could reach 


Japan in ten days,—so we wereinformed. Fort Ton- 
gas is on a peninsula, having about a dozen smal} 
houses, and a low building used as a custom house, 
over which floated “ the stars and stripes.” As the 
dividing line 54° 40’ north latitude,—the “ fifty-four 
forty, or fight,” over which, fortunately, nobody did 
fight,—between British Columbia and the United 
States, comes to this point through the Portland Ca- 
nal, there were some formalities to be gone over, but 
they did not detain us long. 

A native couple educated by the missionaries are 
located at Fort Tongas, teaching a school of fifty 
young natives, our government paying them $50 per 
annum. One hundred and fifty miles from the 
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They have a mail once a year 

Starting again we soon came into Dixon’s En- 
trance, so-called because it is the entrance into the 
territory. Here we were sensible of a slight motion 
of the ship. Passing through Tongas Narrows, be- 
tween some islands and the shore, we reached Ton- 
gas cannery, where we unloaded empty cans, lumber, 
provisions, etc. There is a large frame building 
where the work of canning salmon is extensively 
carried on during the season. There are also some 
dwellings for the accommodation of the employees. 
In this fresh water the salmon gather in great num- 
bers to deposit their spawn, and the Indians take 
them in baskets. Near one of the cabins were some 
shrubs and fir trees and some lichens upon the 
stones. In front of a cabin was a totem pole with 
rudely carved images of frogs and whales. The steam 
launch Astoria flits about these waters as a menace to 
the Alaskans. 

Just after we left we were alarmed at the appear- 
ance of dense smoke from the hold. The crew opened 
the hatch, and it poured out in suffocating columns. 
Upon examination it was found that one of the car- 
boys containing sulphuric acid had broken, but that 
the vessel was in no danger. The ship sometimes di- 
verges from her course and goes to Cape Fox, but we 
passed on, reaching Loring, on Ravilla Gigedo Island, 
towards the close of the day, Aug. 16. The steam 
whistle announced our approach, we tied up at the 
wharf, and while the crew were unloading the cans, 
packing boxes, lumber, etc., we improved the time to 
inspect this cannery, the largest one in the territory. 
We found it a scene of busy activity. Ninety Indi- 
ans and Chinamen, and a few Americans, are em- 
ployed in the work of putting up salmon. The In- 
dians bring them in boat-loads, toss them from long 
spears into the cannery to the Chinamen, who cut off 
their heads and fins, and clean them, and cut them 
into pieces for packing in the cans; this being done 
by machinery somewhat like the process of sausage 
filling. Then they pass to the Indian women, who 
put on the tops of the cans, and thence they go to 
the soldering machine, which is a trough with liquid 
solder through which they are propelled in rapid 
succession by a heated endless chain; then a hun- 
dred or more cans are placed in an iron band, secured 
by a key, then swung by machinery into a cauldron 
of boiling water until they are cooked, next swung 
out on a table where each can was perforated with a 
sharp instrument to allow the steam to escape, and 
finally the opening was soldered shut. After all this 
they are inspected by a Chinaman to see if they are 
air tight. Those that are defective are taken out and 
given to the men to be resoldered ; then they are 
placed in a steam oven, where they remain one and a 
quarter hours, and then they are labeled and packed 
in cases, forty-eight cans to the case, and are ready 
for shipment. We were told that more than 30,000 
cases were prepared during the season at a nett profit 
of $30,000 per annum. This reimburses the owner 
for the cost of the plant. Near the shore was a re- 
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bunch of keys, knife, etc., were lying on the grave. 

Living is by no means unattractive to the lover of 
nature. Besides inland lakes that abound in salmon 
and halibut, there are many islands off-shore, and it 
has its snow-capped mountains. There were flocks 
of ravens cawing as they stalked on the beach in 
search of food, and half-starved dogs, very wolfish in 
appearance; they are of no use unless it is to serve 
as scavengers. At Yaas Bay was another cannery. 
It had not been long in operation, yet the pillars of 
the wharf were lying on the shore completely perfor- 
ated by the Teredo, although they had not been in the 
water six months. All the freight was moved on 
rafts. The Indians all along the coast of Alaska are 
called Thlinkets. Those on Prince of Wales Island 
are Hydah Indians. At the door of the Hydah 
Chief’s house was a totem pole carved with various 
devices, emblematic of his dignity and exploits. It 
is said he is worth $12,000, a great sum here, of course. 
The salmon salting works are owned by the Baroness 
Baranoff; indeed she is the owner of the whole 
place, and rents out the works. She was the wife of 
the Baron Baranoff, an official when the Russian 
Government had possession. Just as night was clos- 
ing upon us, hiding from our view the magnificent 
scenery, the second whistle blew, and we were off 
northward. Onthe morning of the 17th we reached 
Fort Wrangel. Our tourists were so eager to land 


they could scarcely wait till the ship’s lines were fas- 
tened and the plank drawn out, before they streamed 


ashore. The first place in demand was the store, 
where native agates imbedded in granite are on sale. 
The stock was large but was soon depleted. Fort 
Wrangel (named for Baron Wrangell), was formerly a 
place of considerable importance as the post of the 
Cassiar mines. The village is occupied almost en- 
tirely by the Stikine tribe, a branch of the Thlinket 
race. Here we find the greatest number of totem 
poles there will be an opportunity to see the entire 
trip. A characteristic of the Thlinkets, which they 
share with many other primitive peoples, is their re- 
spect for their ancestors. They are divided into four 
totems or clans, each of which has its distinctive em- 
blem such as the Raven, Wolf, Eagle, Whale, etc. 
These emblems they value as much as any of the old 
families of Europe do their coat-of-arms. Many of 
them are carved on their household articles and pad- 
dles. These are considered of great value, and are 
preserved with care. The totem poles in front of 
their houses, and at their burial-places, are from 20 
to 60 feet high, and from 2 to 5 feet in diameter, col- 
ored red, blue, or black, and surmounted with these 
rudely-carved figures. On one was the distinct im- 
press of the human foot. There are also two graves ; 
on one rests a carved whale, the othera wolf. But 
these are fast going to decay; many of them lean 
considerably, and are now covered with moss, and on 
their tops grow trees of some height. 

Although Fort Wrangel is so beautifully situated 
no attention is paid tothe houses. Most of them are 
built of logs, and are very dilapidated. Along the 
shore we saw the house of the Stikine chief; it was 


all his worldly possessions. The soles of his shoes, | one story with bay windows boarded up, unfurnished, 
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the family having gone on their summer outing, fish- 
ing and hunting along the shore and in the woods, 
to return during the winter. In front of the chief’s 
house were two totem poles, 30 or 40 feet high, and 
four feet in diameter ; on these were eagles, bears, and 
crows. They were emblems of the valorous deeds of 
several generations. On the top of one wasan Ameri- 
can “tile” hat, carved in wood; the present chief 
thought that a distinction, and no doubt won some 
insignia of rank. One of the doors of the house was 
invitingly ajar, so we pushed it open and walked in. 
In the center, on the ground,a fire was burning, the 
smoke passing out a hole in the roof,and some squaws 
were sitting around it with their blankets on. I had 
my hand bag on my shoulder with a strap, and this 
attracted their attention. It was evidently some- 
thing new to them. They pointed to it and made 
me understand they would like to have it. Had it 
not been so important to me, no doubt I could have 
made atrade with them. On leaving they motioned 
to shut the door. Returning, we saw one of our pas- 
sengers, the noted artist Bierstadt, on his camp-stool 
with his canvas, pallet, paints, and brushes, transfer- 
ring with a few strokes (as if by a magician’s wand) 
those curious totem poles. He was surrounded by a 
group of young natives, who were standing motion- 
less, and spell-bound. Speaking not a word to each 
other, they stood with open mouths and eyes, gazing 
intently as one touch after another transferred to the 
canvas a perfect fac-simile of the poles. I wondered 
what their thoughts were, but as they could not ex- 
press them we were left entirely to conjecture. A 
large saw-mill was being erected. We saw several 
fir trees, one 120 feet long, 6 feet in diameter at base, 
3 feet at the top, another 60 feet long, 7 feet in diame- 
ter at base, and 5 feet at the top. We also saw the 
Indians making their “ Bidavkas,” or native canoes 
out of yellow cedar. The only tool being used was 
an adze, every stroke telling, leaving a distinct im- 
pression. The houses that were fast going to decay 
bore evidence of the Indians’ skill. Southeastern 
Alaska is covered with a dense growth of spruce, 
hemlock, and yellow cedar, the latter being most 
highly prized for cabinet work and ship building. 
We turned from the curious totem poles, tumble- 
duwn houses, canoes, etc., to pay our respects to the 
Hon. James Sheakley, ex-Congressman from Mercer 
county, Pa.,now United States Commissioner at Fort 
Wrangel. We were very cordially welcomed by Mr. 
and Mrs, Sheakley, and after a few minutes’ chat with 
them the latter treated us each to a glass of butter- 
milk, fresh from the churn. It was indeed an unex- 
pected treat that we enjoyed very much. As we en- 
tered the modest dwelling of our official representa- 
tive we saw on the piazza a baby carriage, and knew 
there was infantile life not faraway. This little one 
was one of the Minister's family, and it with another 
were the only white babies there. My companion 
remarked, ‘“ We have seen the United States Com- 
missioner, the totem poles, etc.; now the next curi- 
osity is the Minister.” The gentleman with the babe 
in his arms turned to us and with a pleasant smile, 
said: “ Well, sir! here lam. What do you think of 
me?” Then he added: “Come with me and I will 
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introduce you to my wife.” Having a little time, we 
followed ; she grasped our hands as warmly as if we 
had been old friends. We found her a very pleasant 
woman. The house stands on a knoll near the 
church, having a fine view of the sea. After a few 
minutes’ chat we were obliged to bid adieu, as the 
whistle was blowing its warning tones for us to re- 
turn to the ship. Fort Wrangel boasts of a post- 
oflice and a school, one lady serving in the double 
capacity of post mistress and school teacher. It has 
three cows also. 

Alaska is the only territory where Congress has 
established a prohibitory law, yet it appeared that 
whiskey is freely obtained. We were told that some 
of the government officials appointed under preced- 
ing administrations had no inclination toward tem- 
perance. These efficials, being opposed to the mis- 
siovaries, and conniving at the sale of liquor, were ¢ 
great detriment to the progress of morality and 
Christianity among the natives. It was added that 
the new appointees under President Harrison had 
not been long enough in office to learn what their 
action would be. As the present Governor is an old- 
fashioned Congreyationalist from Vermont his course 
is watched with interest and anxiety. It is of vital 
importance that those who are sent to Alaska to in- 
struct and govern the natives, should be of the high- 
est type of morality, as their example has a powerful 
influence. 

Harriet W. PAatsre. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A FREE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 

Tuere have been some communications in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL relative to monthly meetings 
raising or keeping a fund to assist or pay the ex- 
penses of those traveling from home in the ministry, 
and quite a concern in the minds of some Friends 
that such are prevented from their engagements in 
gospel service. The query with me is, “ Does this 
neglect actually exist?” “Is any approved minis- 
ter prevented, by the want of means to defray his 
expenses, from engaging in the service that the Lord 
has clearly appointed him to perform?” We should 
know of a certainty that this state of things does ex- 
ist among us, for we require facts, not theories, to 
guide us. Is it probable that the Divine Father 
would require his servants to perform an impossible 
duty ? Will He not open a way for such on whom 
He places the burden of the gospel ministry, if He, 
as we believe, is a loving Father? Indeed, we must 
believe He is consistent in all his requirings. Most 
certainly if way does not Open none can be held ac- 
countable, and the servant should feel a happy re- 
lease from a duty that is ever humbling and requires 
faith and Divine assistance to perform. 

It has been the practice, and is generally recom- 
mended by our various disciplines, for Friends to as- 
sist in a private way those ministers in limited cir- 
cumstances with means to perform the visits laid on 
them by the Head of the Church, and there are many 
Friends who feel it their duty to bear their testimony 
by assisting those who are not in circumstances to af- 
ford the expense. In that freedom the truth gives 
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such kindness is received in the spirit in which it is 
given, and with grateful hearts from the giver and 
receiver, a far better feeling exists than if a regular sti- 
pend or payment were raised by a quota in a monthly 
meeting, where those who give have no knowledge 
of its destination or sympathy with the cause. 
While many denominations have to some extent 
adopted our testimonies, yet in the advocacy of an 
unpaid gospel ministry which rests on Divine ability 
and a Divine call alone, our Society yet stands alone. 
If we weaken or forsake this testimony we shall 
wither as a dying tree, and the stranger will inquire, 
What has become of that noble tree once so full of 
vigor, its leaves for the healing and the fruit that was 
so beautiful; the joy of the earth when in health? 
If we were to have a fund for the payment of minis- 
ters’ traveling expenses, would there not be too great 
a temptation for some to make visits who with a zeal 
not according to knowledge, and a desire for notori- 
ety and the enjoyment of the hospitality and perhaps 
approbation of Friends visited, become a burden to 
all concerned Friends ? 

We often hear of the necessity of having faith and 
of trusting inthe Lord. “ He goeth before His sheep 
and they follow Him.” ‘“ He worketh hitherto and 
we work.” Can we do better than rely more fully on 
this faith, and allow Him to cast up and make a way 
to walk in? LB. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

“A QUESTION FOR YOUNG FRIENDS.” 
Tue first article appearing under the above title is 
followed in the current issue by a reply which calls 
forth a few expressions from the writer. There is a 
diversity of views concerning the points in the arti- 
cle signed “ R.”—and as the writer differs in most, it 
may interest some readers to know the opinion of a 
“young Friend,” who offers the following in the 
spirit of love, and not of controversy. 

The question, “ Why do many young Friends not 
take a deeper interest in the Society? ” suggests the 
answer, “ Because they do not love, or better, perhaps, 
do not appreciate,a spiritual worship.” They prefer 
an eloquent sermon, which appeals to the intellect as 
well as the heart, and finding such instruction in 
other places, they foresake the quiet meeting, where 
there may be no spoken word, and they soon grow 
away from the “ stillness,” wherein the Voice which 
differs from all others can be heard. The life, which 
is indifferent to its spiritual needs, and its spiritual 
requirings, through the week, cannot expect to find 
spiritual consolation and instruction in our semi- 
weekly meetings, where we gather in silence to wait 
for the direction of Divine Will toward our own hearts. 

Nor can First-day schools or First-day school 
teachers impart the knowledge of this spiritual life, 
which alone comes from the Divine Fountain and is 
given according to the measure of the vessel we offer 
for service. Those (like the present writer) actively 
engaged in First-day school work realize that there 
is danger of it usurping the place of the meeting. 
For we often hear parents say : “ It is too long for the 
children to stay for echool and meeting both,” and 
we see the meeting suffering in consequence. 
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And a second danger arises from the first,—the re- 
sponsibility of training the child in the highest life 
is too largely transfered to the teacher, and what be- 
longs to the parent devolves too much upon one who 
is unable to supply the individual needs of each 
member of the class. Elderly Friends “ who profess 
to have at heart the very objects which First-day 
schools seek to accomplish ” have reason to be anx- 
ious lest the schools fail in these respects. 

While it may be true that the business meetings 
are held at unseasonable hours for some, there are 
many others who do not attend, whose time is under 
their own control. Many appear to have no desire 
to be present at these appointed times. There are, 
in most instances, difficulties to overcome, but the 
reward that follews is a compensation to those who 
lay aside or arrange their other duties in a way that 
will not interfere with this important one. 

It is the spiritual life, dear Friends, which needs 
closer inspection. It is the need of believing in the 
power of Divine goodness to lead us from day to day ; 
it is a need to forsake the spirit of the world for the 
spirit of God. We need to practice a religion in which 
simplicity and sincerity exist. There is a widespread 
need to sacrifice our own willis to the Divine, in ac- 
cepting cheerfully instead of freting under the cares and 
crosses of every-day life, believing that the promise 
of Israel’s God remains to us,—“ I know the thoughts 
that I think toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts of 
peace, and not of evil, to give you an expected end.” 


And until a spiritual interest is stirred in every 
heart, what hope can we have for the life of the So- 
ciety, whose foundation stone is—* God is the teacher 
of His people Himself,” and Christ is the saving 


power. A YounG FRIEND. 
Philadelphia, Firat month 17, 1891. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
GEORGE W. CABLE, the celebrated novelist, will lecture be- 
fore the students on Third-day evening next. 
will be free to all friends of the college. 


The lecture 


The reception of the Junior Class to the Freshmen 
will be held in the parlors of Parrish Hall, on Seventh-day 
evening, the 3lst inst. Benjamin F. Battin, Edward A. 
Jenkins, Charles B. Ketcham, Frederick N. Carr, Henry 
McAllister, Jr., Florence Wolverton, Roberta B. Dixon, Jo- 
sephine S. Beistle, Mary E. Stebbins, and Phebe H. 
Ketcham are the committee in charge. 

The essays for the Phenix Prize Oratorical contest are 
due to the resident judges on Second-day, the 26th inst. 
This contest is confined to members of the Junior Class. 

While there has been no definite announcement as to 


time or 


the programme of the inauguration of William 
Dudley _Foulke as President of the college, a committee of 
arrangements for this interesting event is at work, with 
Clement M. Biddle at its head. 

—The 


rooms in 


soard of Managers have set aside two desirable 
Parrish Hall for the use of President Appleton 
and Dr. Magill in addition to their class-rooms. Dr. Ma- 
gill has fitted up'an attractive study, and Dr. Appleton will 
use his room when he retires from the presidency in the 
Third month. 
—At the First-day afternoon meeting for the 
study of Friends’ principles, the question of “The use of 
the Scriptures among Friends, as compared with other de- 


usual 
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nominations,’ was considered, and called forth from the 
students earnest appeals for a more thorough acquaintance 
with the Scriptures. Joshua Washburn and Robert S. Ha- 
viland were present, and the latter, by his testimony to the 
worth of such study, gave encouragement to the discussion, 
Prof. Smith hopes, in the future, to have the cooperation of 
other members of the Faculty in thisaim of increasing our 
knowledge and interest in the principles of our faith. 
W.C.S. 


IS THIS ALL? 

SOMETIMES I catch sweet glimpses of His face, 
But that is all. 

Sometimes He looks on me and seems to smile, 
But that is all. 

Sometimes He speaks a passing word of peace, 
But that is all. 

Sometimes I think I hear His loving voice, 
Upon me call. 

And is this all He meant when thus he spoke— 

**Come unto Me?” 

Is there no deeper, more enduring rest 
In Him for thee? 

Is there no steadier light for thee in Him? 
Oh, come and see! 

Oh, come and see! Oh, look, and look again ! 
All shall be right; 

Oh, taste His love, and see that it is good, 
Thou child of night! 

Oh, trust thou, trust thou in His grace and power! 
Then all is bright. 

Nay, do not wrong Him by thy heavy thoughts, 
But love His love. 

Do thou full justice to his tenderness, 
His mercy prove: 

Take Him for what He is, oh, take Him all, 
And look above! 

Chen shall thy tossing soul find anchorage 
And steadfast peace ; 

[Thy love shall rest in His, thy weary doubts 
Forever cease ; 

Thy heart shall find in Him and in His grace 
Its rest and bliss. 

Christ and His love shall be thy blessed all 
Forevermore, ; 

Christ and His light shall shine on all thy ways 
Forevermore. 

Christ and His peace shall keep thy troubled soul 
Forevermore. 


—Horatio Bonar. 


THE CHEERFUL HEART. 
“ THE world is ever as we take it, 


And life, dear child, is what we make it.” 


Thus spoke a grandma bent with care, 
To little Mabel 


. flushed and fair. 


But Mabel took no heed that day 


Of whatshe heard her grandma say. 


Years after, when, no more a child, 

Her path in life seemed dark and wild, 
Back to her heart the memory came 

Of the quaint utterance of the dame: 
“The world, dear child, is as we take it, 
And life, be sure, is what we make it.” 

She cleared her brow, and smiling thought, 
Tis even as the good soul taught. 








And half my woes, thus quickly cured, 
The other half may be endured. 


No more her heart its shadow wore; 
She grew a little child once more. 


A little child in love and trust, 
She took the world (as we, too, must 


In happy mood ; and lo, it grew 
Bright and brighter to her view. 


She made of life (as we, too, should) 
A joy; and lo! all things were good 


And fair to her, as in God's sight, 
When first he said, “ Let there be light.” 


THE BERING SEA SEAL QUESTION. 

As the question of the right of vessels unlicensed by the 
United States to kill seals in Bering Sea is now under dis- 
cussion between the United States and English Govern- 
ments, involving very interesting issues, international and 
ethical, and particularly that of the feasibility of the sys- 
tem of international arbitration, we print below some de- 
tails in relation to the subject. The first contribution, from 
a correspondent “learned in the law,” states the case very 
much from the standpoint of the counsel for Canada and 


Great Britain, who have applied to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for a “writ of prohibition,” the etfect of 


which, if the Court should grant it, would be to abandon 
the case of the United States, and give up the seals to de- 
struction by the Canadian poachers. The application is to 
be considered by the Court on the 26th inst. Following the 
communication of our correspondent, we have added some 
further details.—Eps 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

By an act of Congress, passed in 1868, for the 
government of the newly acquired Territory of Alas- 
ka, (purchased of Russia the previous year), the kill- 
ing of seals “ within the limits of Alaska or in the 
waters thereof,” was forbidden under penalty of the 
forfeiture of any vessel so engaged, and fine and im- 
prisonment of the crew. 

In 1887 Mr. Cleveland’s Administration conceived 
the idea that all Bering Sea was comprised by the term 
“ waters of Alaska,” and ordered the capture of all 
vessels found seal-hunting therein. In that yeara 
Canadian vessel called the Sayward was captured 
while seal-hunting in the open sea, 59 miles from any 
land, was carried into the port of Sitka, libelled in 
the U.S. District Court, and condemned. An appeal 
was forthwith taken to the Supreme Court, whereby 
the execution of the decree was stayed ; and the Ca- 
nadian government, which has a large interest in the 
trade, looked forward to the decision of the Supreme 
Court with the confident expectation that the Court 
would declare that the act of Congress did not and 
never was intended to extend to the high seas. The 
Arctic Ocean and the Pacific Ocean wash the shores 
of Alaska precisely as does the Bering Sea, and just 
as does the Gulf of Mexico the shores of Florida, and 
Baffin’s Bay the shores of British Amernca; and so 
the principle involved is wide reaching. 

As it takes several years to reach a case in the 
Supreme Court in the regular order, Canada wanted 
the case advanced, as is frequently done for special 
reasons ; but on consulting counsel versed in the prac- 
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tice of that court, Canada was informed that in the 
case of such condemnations there was no right of ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court, and therefore the decision 
of the Alaskan judge was conclusive. Of course, 
Congress never intended that questions of such trans- 
cendent importance to the peace of the world should 
be decided, without appeal, by the lowest court in 
the United States, presided over by such a jurist as 
would consent to pass his life among the Esquimaux 
for a salary of $3,500 a year, though he might have 
the aid of such lawyers as perhaps for a smaller com- 
pensation, would gladly share his exile. It is now 
perfectly well known that the omission of the pro- 
vision for an appeal was entirely accidental, and that 
it never was intended to make the Alaskan judge 
more powerful and independent than his brethren in 
the civilized parts of the United States, all of whose 
judgments are subject to review in the Supreme 
Court. 

Fortunately the 
ered the omission 
no doubt have had 
the Alaskan decree 
the matter up, the 
tion stayed. 


Attorney General had not discov- 
in the law: otherwise he would 
the appeal dismissed long ago, and 
executed. But when Canada took 
appeal on the docket and execu- 


Here was a dilemma, but not without remedy. 
The men who made the law constituting the Supreme 
Court were of another stamp from those who created 
the Alaskan Court, and they made no such dangerous 
errors. The Supreme Court, when an inferior court 
breaks out of bounds and invades the ocean or for- 
eign territory, is not obliged to sit still till that court 
has done all the mischief it can do, and then on ap- 
peal proceed to undo it. The Supreme Court can at 
any stage of the case, issue a writ of prohibition, com- 
manding the unruly inferior to pause in its unauthor- 
ized career and retrace its steps. It is such a writ as 
this that the condemned ship-owner asks leave to ask 
for ; his government, Canada, supports him in the 
application, and the British Government approves 
and aids,—indeed steps in and takes charge of the 
case, in order to protect the person of its subject from 
imprisonment, and his property from confiscation. 
The British government professes to believe that the 
Alaskan judge made a mistake in construing the act 
of Congress, and in holding that the high seas were 
intended to be included in the term “ waters of 
Alaska”; and it asks that the highest court in the 
United States may do what only that court can do— 
may authoritatively determine the true construction 
of the act of Congress. 


The question to be discussed next Monday is 
whether the court will permit the ship-owner to make 
application for the writ. If permission be given, and 
the application made, the next question will be 
whether the application shall be granted and the 
writ issued. In determining this the act of 1868 will 
be construed. If the Court shall say it does not in- 
clude Bering Sea, the long dispute that threatens the 
peace of the two nations will be at an end; for of 
course the government will not continue to capture 
British ships when the Supreme Court shall have 
said their capture is not authorized by laws. If on 
the other hand the court shall say that the Act of 
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1868 does cover and forbid seal-hunting in Bering 
Sea, Mr. Blaine and Lord Salisbury will continue 
their dispute as to the right of the United States to 
extend its jurisdiction over “ the highway of Nations” 
and their power to enforce that jurisdiction. 
Washington, D. C. LAWYER. 


REMARKS BY THE “INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.” 


The apparent interest of our correspondent on the 
side of the application for the release of the Sayward 
leads him, we fear, into an unconscious leaning to a 
view of the case which we, desiring to take a per- 
fectly unbiased view, cannot unite with at several 
points. For example, he speaks somewhat slight- 
ingly of the action of the United States District 
Court at Sitka, on the implied judgment that the 
judge there must necessarily be a poor lawyer. As 
the decision of the Court in the case of the vessel 
was strictly according to law, under the American 
theory that the “ waters of Alaska” meant the Ber- 
ing Sea, these reflections appear to be without justi- 
fication, and the further remarks on the duty of the 
Supreme Court to restrain the District Court, as an 
“unruly inferior,” are an assumption which covers 
the whole question at issue. 

This question is, whether the United States de- 
rived from Russia, through the cession of Alaska, in 
1867, or possesses, or ought to possess for any reason 
good under the humane usages of mankind, the right 
to prevent the indiscriminate slaughter of the fur- 
bearing seals in the waters which are known as Ber- 
ing Sea. This question, elaborately stated, so as to 
avoid misapprehension, the United States Govern- 
ment desires to submit to arbitration, and in a recent 
letter from Secretary Blaine to Lord Salisbury the 
proposal of such arbitration is definitely made. If, 
however, the Supreme Court, at this stage of the ne- 
gotiation, entertains the present motion of the attor- 
neys for the poaching vessel, and if, then, it grants 
the motion, and releases the vessel, the case will be 
substantially decided in favor of the right of poach- 
ing, and the extermination of the seals will rapidly 
follow, so that there would no longer be anything to 
arbitrate. For it is the preservation of the seals 
which forms the whole substance of the discussion. 

In the correspondence between the American and 
British Governments, (for Canada being a‘ depen- 
dency,” and not a nation, her foreign affairs are in 
charge of the British Foreign Office, at London), 
there are several matters of fact which are not dis- 
puted. We will mention afew of these. In the first 
place, the United States does not claim that Bering 
Sea is what is called “a closed sea,” over which, by 
possession of adjacent land, it enjoys exclusive juris- 
diction. Secondly, it admits, of course, the ordinary 
general “law of nations,” by which jurisdiction on 
land only extendsthree miles from shore. In the next 
place, it is not denied that the United States, as the 
grantee of Russia, owns whatever rights Russia had 
as the owner of Alaska,—that is, undisputed rights. 
Now Russia unquestionably did exercise an exclu- 
sive control over the seal-fisheries of Bering Sea, 
from the year 1799, when the Czar Paul I. granted a 
charter for their use to a Russian Company, down to 
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the year 1867, when she sold her American territory, 
(Alaska) to the United States. During all that time, 
sixty-eight years, no vessel of any nation unlicensed 
by the Russians, encroached upon the seal fishing in 
Bering Sea, though it was then, as now, very valua- 
ble. The English and the Canadians apparently ac- 
quiesced in Russia’s claims. 

One of the questions raised in the diplomatic dis- 
cussion is whether, by treaties between Russia and 
the United States, in 1824, and Russia and England, 
in 1825, Russia gave away her exclusive control of 
Bering Sea. Lord Salisbury professes to think she 
did; the United States asserts that she only gave up 
a claim which she had made, (by a “ ukase ” of Alex- 
ander I., in 1821), to the control of waters of the Pa- 
cific Ocean proper, lying south of Bering Sea as far 
as the 5lst degree of north latitude. 

If it be true that there is, as the United States 
claims, such water as Bering Sea, (distinct from the 
Pacific Ocean), then it will follow that Russia’s un- 
disputed (for 68 years) right of control of the seal 
fisheries therein, passing to the United States in 1867, 
gives the latter country a prescriptive right at least 
to protect the seals, and prevent their slaughter by 
poachers, even when they are a greater distance than 
three miles from shore. And undoubtedly, in the 
interest of these curious and valuable animals, who 
like the buffalo are doomed to destruction if not pro- 
tected, it is to be hoped there may be a prompt sub- 
mission of the whole dispute to unbiassed arbitrators, 
as the American Government has proposed. We 
frankly own that we have no sympathy with the 
poaching vessels, who kill old and young, including 
the mother seals on their way to and from the breed- 
ing grounds, and are said to destroy many more than 
they secure. This is a case of “ cruelty to animals” 
which demands international prevention, and un- 
questionably, it is the duty of the United States, the 
successor of Russia in the trust, to maintain this 
humane protection to the very best of her ability. 
Even the Canadian officials,—before the existing dis- 
cussion had reached its present warmth,—testified to 
the destruction of the seals by the poachers, and the 
Inspector of Fisheries, in a report three or four years 
ago on the subject, regretted the inadequate protection 


THE BATTLE WITH THE SIOUX. 

W AsHINGTON, Jan. 16.—The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs has received from Elaine Goodale, Supervisor 
of Education, the following letter, dated Pine Ridge, 
January 12: 

the battle at Wounded Knee, is received. I was not 
an eye-witness of the fight and my information has 
been obtained chiefly from Indian prisoners who en- 
gaged in it, and half-breeds who were present, and 
from parties who visited the battle-field several days 
after the encounter. The testimony of the survivors 
of Big Foot’s band is unanimous on one important 
point, namely, that the Indians did not deliberately 
plan a resistance. The party was not a war party ac- 
cording to their statements (which I believe to be 
true), but a party intending to visit the agency at the 
invitation of Red Cloud. 





Yours of the 7th instant, asking for a report of 





“ The Indians say that many of the men were un- 
armed. When they met the troops they anticipated 
no trouble. There was constant friendly intercourse 
between the soldiers and the Indians, even women 
shaking hands with the officers and men. The de- 
mand for their arms was a surprise to the Indians, 
but the great majority of them chose to submit 
quietly. The tepees had already been searched and 
a large number of guns, knives, and hatchets confis- 
cated when the searching of the persons of the men 
was begun. The women say that they, too, were 
searched, and their knives (which they always car- 
ried for domestic purposes) taken from them. A 
number of the men bad surrendered their rifles and 
cartridge belts when one young man (who is de- 
scribed by the Indians as a good-for-nothing young 
fellow) fired a single shot. This called forth a volley 
from the troops and the firing and confusion became 
general. 

“TI do not credit the statement that has been made 
by some, that the women carried arms and partici- 
pated actively in the fight. The weight of testi- 
mony is overwhelmingly against this supposition. 
There may have been one or two isolated cases of 
this kind, but there is no doubt that the great major- 
ity of the women and children, as well as many un- 
armed men and youth, had no thought of anything 
but flight. They were pursued up the ravines and 
shot down indiscriminately by the soldiers. 

“It is reported that one of the officers called out : 
‘Don’t shoot the squaws,’ but the men were doubtless 
too much excited to obey. The killing of the women 
and children was, in part, unavoidable, owing to the 
confusion, but I think there is no doubt that it was, 
in many cases, deliberate and intentional. The 
Seventh Cavalry, Custer’s old command, had an 
old grudge to repay. 

“The party of scouts who buried the dead report 
eighty-four bodies of men and boys, forty-four of wo- 
men, and eighteen of young children. Some were 
carried off by the hostiles. A number of prisoners, 
chietly women, have since died of their wounds, and 
more will soon follow. The party who visited the 
battle-field on January 1 to rescue any wounded who 
might have been abandoned, and brought in seven, 
report that nearly all the bodies of the men were ly- 
ing close about Big Foot’s tent, while the women and 
children were scattered along a distance of two miles 
from the scene of the encounter. 


[Elaine Goodale, the writer of the above report, 
is somewhat well known in connection with her sis- 
ter, Dora Read Goodale, as an author,—mostly of 
verse,—but she has now been engaged for several 


years in the work of Indian Education. She was for 
some time a teacher at Hampton Institute, Va., and 
editor of the Indian department of the Southern Work- 
man, themonthly journal published there. In 1885 
she made a tour among the Sioux reservations, and 
in 1886 was appointed a teacher in the Government 
day-school at the White River camp, Lower Brule 
agency, Dakota. She has since remained in Dakota, 
and, from the phraseology of the dispatch above, it 
appears that she is a “ supervisor ” of the Govern- 
ment schools.—Ebs, INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 





